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traits were originally taken from life and were subsequently used, when 
the coffin was made. It seems likely that the coffins were for a time kept 
in a place accessible to the relatives of the dead, before being heaped to- 
gether where they are now found. Next in importance to the portraits 
are the 492 papyri discovered, upon which Mr. Sayce has written a chap- 
ter. The greater part of the papyri are official and private documents, 
accounts, lists, etc., and the oldest are not earlier than the Ptolemies, while 
the later reach to the age of the Antonines. The volume contains a trans- 
lation of the hieroglyphic inscriptions (by Mr. Griffith), a study of the tech- 
nique of the portraits (by Mr. Cecil Smith), and a catalogue of flowers and 
plants found in the graves (by Mr. Newberry). At Biahmi fewer mon- 
uments were discovered. The debris at this point, hitherto supposed to be 
the remains of the bases of two pyramids, is shown by Mr. Petrie to mark 
courts in which stood the two colossal seated statues mentioned by Hero- 
dotos in his description of the Labyrinth ; a fragment of an inscription 
points to Amenemhait III as the author of one of these monuments. Fin- 
ally, Mr. Petrie carried on excavations on the site of ancient Crocodilo- 
polis, which lies to the north of Arsinoe. This temple was found to have 
been erected before the xii dynasty, but the hand of Amenemhait III 
had been busy also here, and the later Pharaohs had taken pains to keep 
the temple in repair down to the close of the Roman era. — G. Maspeko, 
in Eev. Critique, 1890, No. 1. 

R. PiETSCHMANN. Geschichte der Phonicien. 8vo, pp. 313. Illus- 
trations and Maps. Berlin, 1889-90; Grote. 
Inasmuch as a continuous series of monuments of Phoenician civilization 
are lacking, the materials for the history of this people must be gathered 
mainly from foreign sources — Egyptian, Assyrian, Hebrew, and Greek. 
The author of this work might greatly have improved his introductory 
chapters by the use of Egyptian and Assyrian authorities, with which it 
appears he grew more and more familiar as he proceeded, and might thereby 
have saved himself from not a few erroneous statements. Egypt and Syria 
at the time of the Ancient and Middle Empire had by no means the inti- 
mate intercourse with each other that has hitherto been taken for granted. 
Between 4000 and 3000 B. c, the paths of commerce were different from 
what they were later ; e. g., in these times, incense was imported into Egypt 
froDa Ethopia ; subsequently, from southern Syria. Syria and Egypt came 
into closer relations as time went on. It is, on the other hand, clear that 
the civilization of Babylon had penetrated into Assyria as early as about 
2000 B. c.,and into northern Syria not later than 1500 b. c. ; here, in the 
land of the Hittites, it suffered characteristic modifications, under which 
form it was in turn borrowed from by Assyrians in the eighth century b. c. 
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In his attitude toward several questions the author exhibits needless 
skepticism ; for example, in the matter of the Egyptian origin of the 
Phoenician alphabet, and in that of the dating of the founding of Carthage 
and the Tyrian colonies. — J. Keall, in D. Literaturzeitung, 1891, No. 1. 

CLASSICAL ARCHyCOLOGY. 

Aus DER Anomia. Arehaologische Beilrage, Carl Robert zur Erin- 
nerung an Berlin dargebracht. 8vo, pp. 280, 3 plates and cuts in 
text. Berlin, 1890. 

This is a collection of short essays on various subjects connected with 
classics and archseology, written by sixteen pupils of Professor Robert 
(Anomia is the title of a club), and dedicated to him on his leaving Berlin 
for Halle. Of special interest to archaeologists are the following : (1) 
Geaef publishes a head of Athena in Naples {Mus. Naz., No. 6303) which 
he assigns to the middle of the fifth century b. c, and to Attic origin. 
From comparison with other types {Ant. Denhm., i, 3) he thinks this a 
copy of the Parthenos, and deduces a formula for such copies. (2) Kern 
examines the Orphic cult of the dead, traces of which he finds in that of 
Attika. On vase-paintings, two classes of diminutive winged forms are 
represented : (i) the Eidolon of a particular individual always in the usual 
human form, nude, clothed, or in armor ; (ii) those on Attic grave lehythoi; 
here, there is no attempt at individualization ; the figures are always winged 
and beside a tomb or death-bed or the entrance to Hades, and several 
of them are often gathered around one person ; they are not irotes funebres 
(Pottier), nor are they souls of the dead which come forth at the Anthe- 
steria (Hirsch),.but are rather the souls of the bad vainly seeking rest and 
peace : this idea, which is expressed in Plato, is probably to be derived 
from Orphic teaching, not from the Pythagoreans. (3) Sauer maintains 
that the two reliefs published by Robert (Ath. Mltth., vii, Taf 1-2) do not 
represent the contest between Athene and Poseidon*; they are excerpts from 
a greater scene represented on the east frieze of the Nike-temple, viz., 
the suit between Asia and Hellas (c/. Mon. Ined., ix, pis. 50, 51). (4) 
NoACK studies the earlier representations of the Iliupersis on vases. He 
concludes that the Brygos and Euphronios cups are independent of each 
other, but are referable to a common origin, the work of some great un- 
known painter of the sixth century b. c. These two artists he dates before 
Polygnotos. (5) Rossbach contributes notes on the painter Pauson, the 
Gryphon, etc. Other noteworthy articles are contributed by H. von 
Gaertringen (on Thessaly in b. c. 700-400) ; Keetschmer, who derives 
Semele (" earth ") and Dionysos (rrAtoo-Koupos) from Thracian-Phrygian 
words; Toepffee (Theseus and Peirithoos); and Wernicke (certain 
Oriental elements in the Herakles legend). — C. Smith, in Glass. Rev., 1891, 
pp. 79, 80. 



